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For the Companion. 


MY SISTER NELLY. 

I remember my first sorrow as vividly as if the cir- 
cumstances that caused it had happened yesterday. 

I was in my sixteenth year, and we were boarding at 
an old country farm-house, 

There was no fashion there. The plain white walls, 
though almost covered with vines, were devoid of all ar- 
chitectural beauty. Inside, the parlor was as plain as 
the kitchen, with its straw matting and yellow chairs, 
its paper blinds and china shepherds, faint reminders 
of old pastoral poetry, on the mantelpiece. 

But the fields without, the rolling hills and diversi- 
fied country, shining here and there with a glint of the 
river, like a white thread, or a slender silver serpent; 
the broad, beautiful expanse of sky; the flowers, free 
to the hand; the grassy slopes and noble trees; there 
was nothing like these in the stifling city. 

To be sure, I missed at first many luxuries that I had 
become habituated to; but [ soon grew accustomed to 
help myself and little Nell, by taking a few more steps 
and a little more trouble. 

When we left home the city was very sickly. We 
little thought the disease would follow‘to that compar- 
atively secure place. Herbert and little Nell were wild 
with delight. How they enjoyed it! It makes my old 
heart thrill to this day to remember their happy sports, 
their careless, graceful, unchecked freedom. From 
morning till night they were picking flowers, and their 
themes on the beauty without were never exhausted. 

That sweet, silent country farm-house! I see it yet, 
when many a grander home has been long ago forgut- 
ten. For Nell, you must know, made any place beau- 
tiful to me. 

Nell was my idol. I hardly dare to describe her, 
such a rich heirloom of child-beauty and purity she 
left in my heart. ‘Cherry-lips,” her father called her; 
and, indeed, her lips were the rarest. crimson I ever 
saw; so was her hair the most golden; so were her 
eyes the bluest. 

I think God must have seen that she absorbed every 
other affection of my soul, (she did not seem to me like 
any thing mortal, but mine forever, to guide, to mould, 
to love,) and that I should grow up selfisuly exclusive; 
and though the object was beautiful and good, still it 
was exhaustive of that which should have been given 
to better things. 

I am old now. I could not have written thus once; 
but I see now that I worshipped the creature without a 
thought of Him who made her. 

There was no harm in loving her, loving to the very 
fullest extent of my capacity for loving, but that I did 
not recognize and love God at the same time,—that 
was my sin. 

My own mother was dead, and Nell was my charge. 
I had*taken the entire charge of her for four sweet 
years. Even when my father brought to his hearth- 
stone one who combined all wifely graces, she had, in 
a tacit way, yielded the dear child to me. 

Icould not believe it was that terrible feverAd had 
heard so much about, as I saw the dear child lying, 
white and flushed by turns, upon her little bed. My 
father had gone away on business and might not re- 
turn for a week; but as soon as Nell was stricken we 
sent for him. 

The fever made rapid, headway; but O, how wildly, 
almost impiously, I prayed God that she might not 
die! 

One night I thought her better. I was alone with 
her. She lay sweetly quiet, and her lips stemed to 
smile hope upon my heart. 

My mother came softly in and stood looking at Nell. 
At first, in my excited state, I thought she was a spirit, 
an angel, in her white and gossamer-like dress, bring- 
ing some balm to the peaceful sleeper there. 

She saw that I had taken hope anew to my heart, 
and as she stood there she softly repeated these beau- 
tiful lines : 


“Thou art not mine; upon thy sweet lip lingers 
Thy mother's smile. 

In the deep eyes, so trustfully upraising 
Their light to mine, 

I deem the spirit of thy mother gazing 
To my soul's shrine. 

They ask me, with their meek and soft beseeching, 
A mother’s care; 

They ask a mother's kind and patient teaching; 
A mother's prayer. 

Child of the lost, the buried and the sainted, 
I'll call thee mine, 

Till fairer still, with tears and sin untainted, 
I'll call thee mine.” 


“And surely she will be tainted with few tears and 
no sin,” murmured my mother, withdrawing her gaze 
and lifting her eyes heavenward. 

T caught my breath. What was! the import of those 
words? Did she wish to prepare me for some awful 
ordeal ? 

“You don’t think she is worse?” I cried. ‘O, don’t 
take all hope from me!” 

She threw her arms ‘about ‘me, and I sobbed 
her bosom. : 

“My child, do you not know where to turn when hu- 
man hope fails the poor, sinking heart?” 

T looked steadily towards her, half blinded by my 
tears. There was something in her tone I never had 
heard before. One arm she still kept tenderly about 
my waist; with the other she pointed to the sky, glori- 
ous with a thousand dyes; and an angelic light shone 
through every feature, as she said, very softly -— 

“O, put your trust in Him always; pour out your 
heart before Him, for God is our hope.” 
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“TI know,” I cried, “I feel I should submit. But you 
don't really believe there is any real danger? 


me. What does the doctor say ?” 


four hours,” said my mother; and her voice trembled 
with deep feeling. She turned away. 


terance, of emotion, even. Nor can I portray the 
frightful rapidity of my thoughts during that long space 
of silence. My whole soul was inrebellion; and in the 
midst of that undisciplined sorrow, grief and indigna- 
tion, came the deep undercurrent of feeling that I did 
not deserve it at the hands of God. I was very wick- 
ed, fearfully daring. 

I bowed my head upon my hands. WhenI looked 
up, more wretched, as it seemed to me, than mortal 
had ever felt before, my step-mother knelt by the bed 
of the little sufferer. 

“She is uneasy, somewhat; shall I take her?” she 
asked, and her glance told me that death was busy. 

“No,” I cried, with a burst of uncontrollable feeling. 
Nobody shall have her but me. She shall lie on my 
heart to the last. If consciousness returns she will see 
me first. No other shall have her love, even in death. 
She shall go from my arms to the arms of my mother.” 

My feelings were divined, though my mother knew 
me better than I knew myself. While I strove to keep 
back the hot tears I felt a little struggling body laid 
across my lap. I cast one glance down. A deadly 
faintness came over me. 

“Take her,” I cried, and rushed from the room, out 
of the house. I was frantic. I rooted up the grass, 
and laid it against my hot forehead. My brain seemed 
on fire. I called wildly on God to take me from life. 

Suddenly two strong arms enfolded me. My father 
had come. .I lay upon his bosom, and heard the heavy 
beating of his heart. The village clock struck twelve. 
The moon poured down a flood of glory. How could 
it shine, I thought, over so much misery as my soul 
held? 
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THE BRIDAL WINE CUP. 


‘““Why are you here, my child? What has happened ? 


If there | Which of the darlings is it?” he asked, hurriedly, his 
is, tell me; I can bear it. You have somcthing to tell | whole frame trembling. 


I could only say, “Little Nell,” and silently we en- 


“That it is impossible our darling can live twenty- | tered the house together, 


I scarcely know how I bore the sight that met us. 
The good farmer’s wife held the dear, dead form. My 


For myself, hope was blasted. I was deprived of ut- | step-mother stood by, faintly smiling through her tears 


at sight of mysfather. A plain white robe hung over 
her arm. She had been busy upon it during the day, 
for she knew the sad fact of little Nell’s danger sooner 
than I. 

Every thing told of death and desolation. All around 
napkins were scattered on the floor. The windows 
were open, and the cold, damp air lifted the short robe 
on my darling’s breast. 

“O, she breathes!” I cried. 

Vain delusion! 

The sheets and white hangings of her little bed hung 
mournfully over, and trailed upon the floor. In the 
pillow, wet with the damps of her agony, the impress 
of her dear, innocent head was stamped with such ex- 
actness that I cried aloud when I saw it, and then 
tnrned distractedly to see if it had awakened her. 

No; like a beautiful waxen image she lay, the seal of 
death only making her exceeding loveliness more dis- 
tinct. Her little coral chain, my own gift, they had un- 
clasped ‘and taken from her neck. It was all wet with 
drops of the dew of death and the tears that had fallen 
upon it. 

It looked very dismal in the homely farm-house 
when the little coffin came in and those beautifully 
rounded limbs were hidden from human sight. It 
looked doubly mournful when that little coffin went 
out, and our hearts went with it—when we for the first 
time felt that she was gone. 

Nelly lies still in that little country graveyard. So 
profound was the quiet of the lovely place, where only 
the sweet piping of the birds ascended from the trees, 
where wild roses grew in clusters, almost, over the little 
grave; so beautiful the prospect of hill and valley from 


! 
, | Every eye was turned towards the bridal pair. 
' 


{ ¢tempter and raised it to her lips. 


pasos gure I will paint it for you if I can. 


its mossy pillow, that we never had her disturbed. It 
would have seemed almost a sacrilege to take her from 
a spot so peaceful, from among scenes where, for the 
last lovely weeks of her brief life, she was so happy. 

Do you ask if I wish that my darling could have 
grown up by my side? 

O no, no; not now. For years I mourned her with 
unreasonable grief; but as, one by one, came the mor- 
tifications, the disappointments, the temptations of life, 
how many, many times have I thanked God that I 
have a sister in heaven, pure and uncontaminated; a 
ransomed spirit, more beautiful than any beauty I can 
imagine, one who may yet be my guide and teacher by 
virtue of her long acquaintance in the courts of heaven. 
For sister Nelly does. not seem to me a myth, an un- 
real thing; but as living and beautiful as when I held 
her to my heart and felt the warm pulses of her being 
beat in unison with my own. ~ 

And yet she is not—here; for God took her. P 
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THE BRIDAL WINE CUP. 
A THRILLING SCENE, 

“Pledge with wine—pledge with wine,” cried the young 
and thoughtless Harvey Wood: “pledge with wine,’ ran 
through the bridal party. 

The beautiful bride grew pale. She pressed her hands 








; together, and the leaves of her bridal wreath trembled 
| | on her brow; her breath came quicker and her heart 


| beat wilder. 
“Yes, Marion, lay aside your scruples for this once,” 
said the judge, in a low tone, going towards his daugh- 
ter, “the company expect it. Do not so seriously in- 
fringe upon the rules of etiquette; in your own home do 
as you please; but in mine, for this once, please me.” 
Mar- 
ion’s principles were well known. Henry had beena 
! convivialist, but of late his friends noticed the change in 


! . . : . . . 
im his manners, the difference in his habits—and to-night 


they watched him to see, as they sneeringly said, if he 
| was tied down to a woman’s opinion so soon. 

Pouring a brimming cup, they held it with tempting 
smiles toward Marion. She was very pale, though now 
more composed. Smiling, she accepted the crystal 
But scarcely had she 
| done so when every hand was arrested by her piercing 
exclamation of “O, how terrible!” 

“What is it?” cried one and all, thronging together, 

for she had slowly carried the glass at arm’s length, and 
| was regarding it as though it were some hideous object. 
| “Wait,” she answered, “wait and I will tell you. . I 
see,” she added, slowly, pointing one jewelled finger at 
the sparkling raby liquid—“‘a sight that beggars all 





Itisa 
lovely spot; tall mountains crowned with verdure 
rise in awful sublimity around; a river runs through, 
and bright flowers grow to the water’s edge. There is 
a thick, warm mist, that the sun seeks vainly to pierce. 
Trees, lofty and beautiful, wave to the airy motion of 
| the birds; but there—a group of Indians gather; they 
flit to and fro, with something like sorrow upon their 
| dark brows. And in the midst lies a manly form—but 
his cheek how deathly, his eye wild with the fitful fire 
of fever. One friend stands beside him—nay, I should 
say kneels, for see, he is pillowing that poor head upon 
his breast. 

“Genius in ruins! O, the high, holy looking brow! 
why should death mark it, and he so young? Look, 
how he tltrows back the damp curls! see him clasp his 
hands! hear his thrilling shrieks for life! mark how he 
clutches at the form of his companion, imploring to be 
saved. O, hear him call piteously his father’s name— 
see him twine his fingers together as he shrieks for his 
sister—his only sister—the twin of his soul—weeping 
for him in his distant native land. 

“See!” she exclaimed, while the bridal party shrank 
back, the untasted wine trembling in their faltering 
grasp, and the judge fell, overpowered, upon his seat, 
“see! his arms are lifted to heaven—he prays, how wild- 
ly, for mercy! hot fever rushes through his veins. The 
friend beside him is weeping; awe-siricken, the dark 
men move silently away, and leave the living and dying 
{ together.” 

There was a bush in that princely parlor, broken 
only by what seemed a smothered sob, from some manly 
bosom. The bride stood yet upright, with quivering 
lip, and tears stealing to the outward edge of her lashes. 
Her beautiful arm had lost its tension, and the glass, 
with its little troubled red waves, came slowly towards. 
the range of her vision. 

“It is evening now; the great white moon ‘s coming 
up, and her beams lie gently on his forehead. He 
moves not; his eyes are setin their sockets; dim are 
their piercing glances; in vain his friend whispers the 
name of father and sister—death is there. Death—and 
no soft hand, no gentle voice to bless and soothe him. 
His head sinks back! one convulsive shudder, and he is 
dead!” 

A groan ran through the assembly. So vivid was her 
description, so unearthly her look, so inspired her man- 
ner, that what she described seemed actually to have 
taken place then and there. They noticed also that the 
bridegroom hid his face in his hands, and was weeping. 

“Dead!” she repeated again, her lips. quivering; and 
there they scoop him a grave; and there, without a 
shrond, they lay him down in that damp, recking earth. 
The only son of a proud father, the only idolized brother 
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of a fond sister. And he sleeps to-day in that distant 
country, with no stone to mark the spot. There he lies, 
—my father’s son—my* own twin brother !—a victim to | 
‘this deadly poison. Father,’ she exclaimed, turning 
suddenly, while the tears rained down her beautiful 
cheeks, “father, shall I drink it now?” 

The form of the old judge was convulsed with agony. 
He raised not his hand, but in @ smothered voice he 
taltered, “No, no, my child, no!” 

She lifted the glittering goblet, and letting it suddenly | 
fall to the floor, it was dashed in a thousand pieces. | 
Many a tearful eye watched her movement, and incten- | 
taneously every wine-glass was transferred to the mar- | 
ble table on which it had been prepared. Then, as she 
looked at the fragments of crystal, she turned to the 
company, saying, ‘‘Let no friend hereafter who loves 
me, tempt me to peril my soul for wine. Not firmer are 
the everlasting hills than my resolve, God helping me, 
never to touch or taste the poison cup. And he to 
whom I have given my hand, who watched over my 
brother’s dying form in that last solemn hour, and 
buried the dear wanderer there by the river, in that 
land of gold, will, I trust, sustain me in that resolves 
Will you not?” © 

His glistening eyes, his sad, sweet smile, were her an- 
swer. The Judge left the room, and when, an hour 
after, he returned, and with a more subdued manner 
took part in the entertainment of the bridal guests, no 
one could fail to read that he, too, had determined to 
banish the enemy at once and for ever from his princely 
home. 

Those who were present at that wedding can never 
forget the impressions so solemnly made. Many from 
that hour renounced forever the social glass, 





For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF IKE WHITMORE. 
CHAPTER UI, 

Our hero had no sooner come in sight of the Indian 
women and children than he was greeted with shouts 
of boisterous laughter and a general gargon of savage 
salutation, but as he could not understand a word of it, 
he did not know whether they were glad or sorry to 
see him. He soon found out, however, that he was 
very welcome, though in a different way from what he 
would have chosen himself. 

His captors were not at all disposed to be silent about 
their adventure, but immediately related to the In- 
dians they met, the story of his depredations on their 
cheese-basket, the effect of which was to vastly increase 
the noise, and bring upon himself a great many uncom- 
fortable attentions. 

The women stood around and pointed at him, chat- 
tering together all the while, evidently ridiculing his 
forlorn appearance and dress, and the boys and girls 
pinched him and threw sticks and dirt at him. 

Ike felt that his welcome was more emphatic than fe- 
fined, and made up his mind that the people were glad 
to see him very much asthey would be to see a dead 
woodchuck or a chained bear that had stolen their 
corn and beans. 

Then all that he had read of the cruelty of Indian re- 
sentments came to his memory, and owing to his excited 
state of mind, he began to have some horrible suspi- 
cions that his fate might not be better than that of the 
four-footed thieves. . 

These suspicions were not at all relieved when three 
young Indian bucks seized him and bound him to a 
tree. This movement seemed to call forth much ap- 
proval from the women and children, but whatever the 
Indians’ first intentions may have been with regard to 
their captive, a general inclination to eat now disposed 
them to leave Ike, for a while, and they squatted down 
to dinner leaving him to enjoy his position as best he 
could. 

‘Having by no means satisfied his hunger with the 
morsels he had stolen, the poor fellow found it far from 
comfortable to look on and see & smoking repast of 
meat and green corn devoured before his face. 

More than once he thought, ““‘What a fool I was not 
to go back home this morning when I could have done 
so!” More than once he looked down atthe strong 
leathern cords, and strained at the knots that held him 
to the tree, in the endeavor to break away and run for 
his life. 

But it was all in vain, and he fancied he cguld see 
a surly triumph in the faces of the Indians, when they 
cast their glances at him, as if they would have said, 
“Pull away ; you'll not get off so easy. We haven't got 
through with you yet.” And when they held up the 
unfortunate cheese-basket and passed it from hand to 
hand, shaking it derisively at him, there was more than 
fancy in the taunt. 

Long enough, as it seemed to him, for two dinners, 
the savages sat and gormandized. Ike's arms and legs 
began to pain him sharply, and he writhed in his 
bonds, vainly attempting to ease the intolerable strain. 

Conscious that they had tied him securely, however, 
the Indians glanced at him less and less frequently, 
and finally ceased to notice him altogether. 

Dinner over, several jugs of “firewater” were pro- 
duced and discussed with noisy animation, The older 
Indians grew stupid at length with their potations, and 
rolled on the ground like sleepy swine. The younger 
ones, who got only enough of the “firewater” to make 
them swagger and brag, volunteered a general wrest- 
ling-match. 

Meantime Ike’s torture became excruciating. He 
called out to the barbarians, begging them to release 
him, in the hope that some of them might understand 
a little English. But, alas, it was no English, no pity— 
for a long time—and the boy’s entreaties were drowned 
in the drunken tumult, 

At last an old woman came to him and asked him in 
broken English if he could wrestle. Glad to know 
that he was understood, and hoping now to be released, 
he at once answered “Yes.” 

“White Frog fling Moosefoot ?” pointing to her son. 

Ike did not hesitate long between the chance of be- 
ing thrown by ModSefoot, and dying in those torment- 
ing bonds, and replied,— 

“Untie me and give me something to eat, and I'll 
try.” 

The old squaw walked coolly away as ifshe meant to 


do nothing more about it, but he saw her speak to an 
, id 


Indian who appeared to be the chief, and who was just 
sober enough to understand. 

Immediately the Indian shouted out something to the 
young men, whereupon they all gave a yell of approval | 
and the three who had bound Ike left their sport and 
started for the tree. | 

Quickly undoing the thongs, they hurried the boy 
into the open space before the wigwams. It was in vain 
that he tried to make them understand that he must 
have some dinner. They paid no attention to his re- 
quest, and he could not make the old. woman hear. 

Ike saw that he must do his best with all the odds 
against him, and feeling considerably revived by the re- 
circulation of the blood in his freed limbs, he closed in 
with the first young Indian who presented himself, and 
threw him. 

The act evidently raised him much in the esteem of 
the youthful savages. The vanquished wrestler did not 
try again, and Ike was soon engaged with another. 

Ike had always been distinguished at school as a 
wrestler, and few boys could get the better of him at 
“trip” or “back-hug.” The second time he threw his 
man. 

Again and again he conquered till he had laid five 
bragging boy savages on their backs in the dirt. 

“White Frog’s” credit rose immensely, Elated by 
his own success, and the knowledge that he had hit 
upon the true way to secure his captors’ good-will, he 
grappled with the redoubtable young Moosefoot. 

The struggle was long and sharp, and by this time the 
women and children had gathered round and some of 
the older Indians were looking stupidly on. 

Ike strained every muscle against his powerful antag- 
onist. At last he jerked him from his balance, and the 
buck who before had thrown every rival in the ring 
was obliged to yield the palm to the pale face. 

The women now brought Ike some dinner, of which 
he ate heartily, wondering within himself what would 
come next. 

Nothing could have astonished him more than what 
did come. 

Hardly had he finished his meal and taken his first 
fair survey of the curious people into whose company 
he had involuntarily fallen, when a strange looking 
creature came dancing into the camp, shaking a couple 
of long gourd-shells and bellowing like a bull. 

He was a gigantic Indian, clad in a cow-skin with 
the horns on, and the tail dragging behind. These ap- 
pendages he flourished as he danced, with an effect at 
once ludicrous and frightful, and Ike made up his mind, 
as he looked at him and saw his glaring eyes under the 
cow-hide, and heard him hoot and bellow as he rattled 
his dry gourds, filled with beans, that he had never 
witnessed any thing so monstrous in all his life. 

His astonishment increased when most of the Indians 
started up from the ground, where they had lain’smok- 
ing their pipes, and in their rude fashion greeted their 
grotesque visitor. 

In a few minutes the whole camp was a scene of the 
wildest confusion. Men, women and children surround- 
ed the huge, horned mountebank, shouting, ‘Gitchee 
powwow! Gitchec powwow !” (Big medicine man!) and 
aking motions and gestures almost as extravagant as 
his own. 

It was evident that a very important character had 
come among them, and Ike was watching with open- 
mouthed wonder, to see what this great welcome would 
end in, when he began to notice that the tiery eyes of 
the big “powwow” were turned on himself more fre- 
quently and more fiercely than was agreeable. 

As he leaped by him in the turns of his savage dance, 
he could see, too, that he wore a great-knife in his belt. 

The tumult grew fast and furious, and Ike now 
wished himself at a safe distance, for the blood of the 
Indians was rapidly rising to fever heat, and the noise 
they made was horrible to hear. 

Just as he was meditating on the possibility of with- 
drawing behind one of the wigwams without being no- 
ticed, and thus making his escape in the excitement, 
the powwow came round in front of him, still glaring 
on him with his evil looking eyes. Before Ike had 
time to spring away or scream, the monster had flung 
away his gourds, and snatching his knife from his belt, 
sprang towards him with a yell like that of a hungry 
panther. In the movement the cow skin fell off, and 
the terrified boy recognized the face of Wild Hundred! 

T. B. 





To be continued, 
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BROKEN FAITH. 
Translated for the Companion. 

A dragon which had its home among the rocks 
formed the acquaintance of a peasant whose cottage 
was not far off. 

“Be my friend,” said the dragon to the peasant; “I 
am able to make you rich, and will ask nothing in re- 
turn but some milk brought to me here twice a day. 
But be careful that you in no way wrong me, for if you 
do, I warn you beforehand, you will long repent it.” 

The next day the peasant carried some milk to the 
dragon, and received for it a piece of gold. On his re- 
turn home he showed it to his wife. At sight of it, 
her imagination was inflamed. She believed that. the 
dragon had in its possession an immense treasure, and 
advised her husband to kill it, and take all it had at 
once. 

The peasant accepted her advice. In the evening he 
again carried some milk to the dragon and with it his 
axe. When the dragon was drinking the milk, he 
lifted his axe to cleave it in two, but his agitation was 
such that his blow was badly aimed and fell upon the 
rock beside him, the dragon escapi:y unharmed. 

The dragon was not blow to revenge itself. That 
very night the son of the treacherous wretch, his 
horses, his cattle and sheep were strangled. What was 
his surprise and distress when he arose in the morning 
and found them all dead! He went to her whose evil 
advice had brought upon him these terrible disasters, 
She urged him to employ excuses with the dragon, and 
beseech it for mercy and renewed favor, 


donbt,” it said. “Not succeeding yesterday with your 
axe, do you think your drink will be surer? Go home, 
and never again approach me. The only favor I can 
grant you is net to revenge your crime upon yourself. 
But all is Over between us. So long as you remember 
your son you must hate me; and I must fear you so 
long as I see the marks of your treason on this rock.” 





THE CRIPPLE BOY. 


There was a lonely cottage once upon a mountain side, 

And higher still above it, rose the summits in their pride; 

A village in the valley == but that was far below, 

Whence all except the wild ae came with weary step and slow. 
A widow owned that lowly hut; she had one only joy, 

Alas! her care and sorrow too—he was a cripple boy; 

He could not climb the mountain paths, he could not run nor 





play, 
Nor earn the daily bread for which his mother toiled all day. 


**O mother,” he would sometimes say, ‘‘why has God made me so? 
What use am I? What work is mine?” and then the tears,would 


iow. . 

“Nay, nay, my child, have patience still; be sure the words are 
true, 

‘God hasa plan forgery man,’ and He has one for you.” . 


The sound of war was swelling then around that fair, free land, 
But her sons had sworn that on her soil no foeman’s foot should 


stand; 
And on each height a sentry stood, with keen, unwearying eyes, 
The watch-fires’ blaze to kindle, should enemies surprise. 


The cripple slept at midnight hour, but woke he knew not why; 
A secret impulse called him forth beneath the starry sky, 

Then led him up he knew not where, until at last he stood 
Upoy the height beside the pile, the signal pile of wood. 


There was no sentry at his post, the place was lone and still,— 
Hush! hark! see, see those stealthy men just creeping round the 


hill! 
Now, aeaee, there's work for you; your mother's words are 
rue 


1e, 
God has a plan for every man, and this is His for you. 


He seized the match with eager hand—he had no thought of fear— 
One moment, and the flames burst; forth they saw it far and 


near; 
They saw it, too, those baffled foes, they knew their chance was 
) 


er, 
One shot they fired, and down they went back to their camp once 
more. P 


And where was he, the feeble child, so weak and yet so brave? 

So mean and yet so honored, thus his native vale to save? 

Alas! that shot had stretched him low, and on the grass he lay, 

With his dauntless heart rejoicing while his life’s Blood ebbed 
away. 


They bore him to his home at length; there was triumph in his 
eye; 


ye; 
“O, mother, do not weep for me, I'm happy thus to die; 
T could not ask for longer life, for I have lived to see . 
*God has a plan for every man,’ and He had one for me!" 
Child's Companion. 





For the Companion. 
NANCY SOMERS. 

A week or two since I called upon Nancy Somers, 
The reader has never heard of such a person, neither 
have many other people. She is so modest, and feels 
herself of so little consequence, that it would frighten 
her to think she attracted any special attention, much 
more if she knew she was put in print. 

But Nancy is worth putting in print, and her little 
experience may do good to those miserable people who 
think that every straw laid upon their shoulders is a 
burden too hard to be borne. ; 

I missed Nancy from her accustomed seat in church 
on two consecutive Sundays, and that was why I made 
it my special duty to call. She Ives in one room ina 
yery large and very comfortless looking old house, that 
bisected a long, narrow court. Nancy is very poor, 
and takes in washing and ironing. I heard the sound 
of her labor some time before I neared the door, for 
Nancy is an energetic worker. To her quick “come 
in,” Lentered. There she stood, glowing, a woman of 
forty or thereabouts, with a ruddy color, white teeth, 
and a smile that almost made her plain face beautiful. 

“Let me take it out of your way ;” and with a push 
the great basket of fresh, sweet linen, smelling so odor- 
ous of its cleanliness, was hurried under the table. . 

“Why, Nancy!” I cried, quite taken aback, “you’ve 
got a child here.” 

“O yes, poor little fellow! He can’t walk—he never 
will walk. He’s six years old; would you think it ?” 

A wizzened form, a pinched, baby face, a thin lip 
that seemed pallid with pain, a languid, listless manner, 
that made it appear content with any posture—that was 
the new comer I saw in the humble room of Nancy 
Somers. 

‘“‘He’s the child of a cousin of mine, ma’m, that died 
three weeks ago. She was a widder, poor soul, for her 
husband died in hospital a year ago. I’d a took her in 
then and done for her, but she had my spirit, and 
would work. She was only sick a week, ma’m, 
wouldn’t give up till then.” 

“Why, Nancy,” I said, involuntarily, “isn’t it very 
hard for you?” : 

“O no; it’s only the bit he eats. It takes my time, 
to be sure, but then God has given me beautiful 
health, and it don’t hurt me to sit up an hour later, or 
get up an hour earlier. Poor little soul, I’d do more if 
I could help him, but that aint possible. I didn’t go to 
church two Sabbaths, because, somehow, it smote me 
to see him sittin’ there alone, so helpless—an’ he’s got a 
bright mind, and loves to hear the reading of hymns 
and such like. But there’s a good little girl as has 
promised to sit with him next Sunday—so I think I'll 
go the half day.” 

“You have taken quite a responsibility upon you in 
your straitened circumstances ;” I could not help say- 
ing. 

“I’m thinkin’ the Lord sent it, and I’m not afraid but 
He’ll help me. I couldn’t give the poor thiag up to 
mere charity. Besides, he’s getting to love me,. and 
he’s a pretty smile, that’s quite cheering, when I’m over 
my work. It’s a deal better than being alone. One 
seems to have something else to thank God for.” 

“Do you never feel unhappy because you are poor, 
and have to work hard for a living ?” I ventured to ask 
her. 

“Only give me enough’ work, and I’ve no time to be 
unhappy,” she said, with a. smile. ‘“O, I don’t have 
much to bother me, you see. I do for myself—and 
God has given me plenty of sunshine, and people give 
me plenty to.do. I never felt to complain, and I’ve 
bad my trials as bad as any, I suppose. I’ve had a 
husband sick and dying in his bed, and a child sick 
and dying, at the same time, in my arms; but I thank 








The peasant again listened to her, and presented 
himself at the rocks with some milk. He threw him- | 
self upon his knecs, with confession, humility, and | 
many promises of good faith in future, offering and | 
urging his milk. 





God He always gave me grace never to murmur. I’m 
so thankful that I take things easy, when I see the la- 


never yet saw that they gave a contented mind, and 
that, to my thinking, is a continual feast. Why, I’ve 
been so happy, sometimes, when I’ve been at my poor- 
est, that I’ve sung out of very joy; for it seemed that 
life was so short, and the heavenly world and its joys 
so near, and that we couldn’t feel so happy there if we 
looked back and thought how we had fretted and wor- 
ried, and all but hatedthe Lord that made us, because 
He saw we needed little troubles. No, no, I wouldn’t 
like to carry that with me. But there, I’m foolish to 





be telling you all my silly thoughts.” 


“Don’t call them silly thoughts,’ I said; and there 


were tears in my eyes—“they have made me a wiser 
woman. God bless you and the little child, and bestow 
upon me the rich gift of a thankful heart.” 


TEMPERANCE COTTAGE. 
The cottage was just outside the village, on a bit of 





land reclaimed from the waste, built of rough stone, 
with four broad mullioned windows in front, and with 


a porch covered with wild woodbine and monthly roses 
in fall bloom. 

The little garden before it was the picture of neat- 
ness and productiyeness, and a arrow sanded path led 
up between boxed borders and bleached apple trees, in 
a straight line from the green wooden gate to the open 
door in the porch. ° 

Bees were humming in the sunshine outside the cot- 
tage, and a little girl was humming in the shadow in- 
side, and both sounds spoke of happiness. I was tired 
and heated, for 1 had walked some miles and the day 
was sultry, so I was not sorry to stop awhile under the 
shadow of atree to look at the cottage, wishing, as I 
saw its pleasant face, that every working man and wo- 
man in the land had as sweet, and healthy, and com- 
fortable a home. 

Among the woodbines and roses of the porch, adorn- 
ed but not hidden by them, was a small inscription cut 
in the stone, “Temperance Cottage ;” and ina corner 
of the garden, under the shade of an elder not far from 
the gate, was 4 well, with a bright red pitcher standing 


by it. 

Might I venture to open the garden gate, walk up to 
the porch, and ask of the little humming-bird within, 
whose fresh voice I could hear even here, for a cupful 
of water from the well? I thought I might, especial] 
as, after seeing ‘Temperance Cottage?’ on the oreh, 4 
bad no fear ofefinding within a surly, half-drunken 
man or woman to refuse me. That little girl would 
not be singing so pleasantly of “‘buttercups and daisies” 
if a drunken father or mother dwelt with her! 

In another half-minute I was at the porch. I knock- 

ed at the door with my stick, and tripping to me from 

the kitchen came a red-cheeked, black-haired girl 

about twelve years of age, with a smile upon her face, 

to ask me what I wanted. 

“A drink of water ?” : 

“Yes, sure!” She fetched a mug from the table, 
took me to the well, drew a pitcher full of the shining, 

cooling liquid, and filling the mug, gave it to me with 

a courtesy. 

“Thank you, my dear.” And what is your name?” I 

asked, when I had satisfied my thirst. 

“Lily, sir.” 

“Lily ?” I said, “that isa pretty name; as pretty as 
Rose. But how came you to be called Lily? And’I 
looked at the red-cheeked maiden’s black hair and sun- 
burnt skin. 

“It was my mother’s name, sir,” she replied. 

While she was speaking a thick-set, broad-faced 
man, in a white woollen jacket, entered the garden. 
As he came up the path I saw that he limped in his 
walk, but otherwise he was strong and healthy. Lily 
left my side directly, saying, 

‘Now I must go to see to father’s dinner.” 

But the new comer stayed to talk with me. I found 
the man to be the owner of the pretty cottage, and not 
only the owner, but the builder also, as he told me 
with some pride. He had been more than a year build- 
ing and finishing it altogether. 

. “And atoughish job it was, sir,” he went on to say, 
“for though I’m a mason by trade, I never built a 
house i’ this way before,—every stick and stone of it. 
But I was minded to have a house of my own, and I 
worked hard, holidays and overtime, too, and here it 
is, vy see!” 

f course I praised it, as it deserved, and praised its 
builder, too, for his industry and perseverance; and 
then I said, “You call it ‘Temperance Cottage,’ I see ?” 
looking up at the inscription on the porch. 

“Yes, sir. By God’s blessing, temperance enabled 
me to build it. A man like me can’t build a cottage of 
his own and go to the public house, too.” 

“That is true,” was my reply. “And you’ve tried 


best, I su e 2” 

“Well,” answered John King, for that was his name, 
“T'll leave you to judge, sir, which I found the best. 
Drinking gave me this lame leg,” and he held the leg 
out that was shorter than the other by two inches; 
“and temperance gave me that cottage, J know which 
I think the best of the two. Drinking took away my 
character, and temperance got it for me again. Drink- 
ing helped to kill my poor wife and two children—they 
died of want and cold, sir, while I was at the public 
+ house”—he said this in a lower tone,—‘and temper- 
ance gave me yon industrious, pretty lass to call me 
father, though she’s none of mine. I’ve ’dopted her, as 
she’s neither father nor mother of her own, poor lass! 
poe wy sey kept me ill and out o’ temper. Tem- 
perance keeps me well in health, and by God’s grace I 
am as happy as I can ever Hope to be now. SoI call 
this bit of a place of mine ‘Temperance Cottage ;” andI 
think it’s about the right name, that Ido! And if 1 
were to puta label on myself, and write on it, ‘Tem-, 
perance Jack,’ I think that would be the right name, 
too 


Before I left him he had told me something of the 
tale of his life. He had been a great, and apparently 
incorrigible drunkard; a careless husband and a bad 
father. No wonder, therefore, that his wife and chil- 
dren were sickly and unhappy, and no wonder that 
when fever came about his dwelling they were among 
the first to take it and die. Better food and better 
clothing might have saved them; but beer and brandy 
were dearer to him than wife and child, and they per- 
ished. He was grieved at their death, for he had not 
lost all natural affection, and to forget his grief he 
drank still more. s 

One day when driving a cart, while in a state of in- 
toxication, he fell under the wheel and was run over, 
and his thigh broken. In the long illness that ensued 
he was visited by a lady who had witnessed the acci- 
dent,.and by her he was induced to sign the pledge 
and me an abstainer. Bravely and conscientiously 
he kept the pledge, and in a while, by steadiness and 
good — he retrieved his character, and became 
as much noted for sobriety as he had been for drunk- 
enness. How different the world went with him now- 
He soon gathered together furniture for a comfortable 
home, for he = ne Gaver workman, and could get 
good wages and plenty to do. . 

But he was’a lonely man; those whom he might 
have had round him to comfort and bless him, were 
gone; and it gave him many a heart pang to remem- 

that his neglect and unkindness had shortened their 


we Three graves in the churchyard, his Jame leg 
bim 





dies to whom I carry my work so worried and unhap- 
py, sometimes. Many of them lives in hotels, and it 
seems to be a weary work to them to keep dressed up. 


the memory of his mis: ¢ years remain 
bin to remind him of the qvileat donk, if nothing else 


t One morning, as he was goi -to wark he came 
Lily. She was not at all a rory-checked ee 
a - 


' f ‘those days, but a little pale-f 
The dragon thrust it from it. “It is poison, no JI believe, ma’m, riches may be good for some, but I less and motherléss, eon alnneet free ess. Something 


both drinking and temperance, and found the last the © 
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ner looks interested 
nd, to his surprise, ~ 
x¢ companion of his, a young man whom he h 
!o habits of dissipation that had ended in his pre- 
re death. John King’s heart was touched; he re- 
mbered with remorse the evil part he had played to 
« father. He could not now make — tion 
ris put he could benefit his child, and he deter- 
tio do so. Full of this thought, he soon won her 
ote by his kindness, and when he peopoeed that 
should come and live with him, and be to him as a 
chter, she was only too glad todoso. The people 
~ whom she lived were very poor, and very well 
sed to be relieved from the burden of her mainte- 
og; and thus he gained his adopted child without 
difficulty. Lily’s adoption was a success. She 
‘ed out a good, affectionate little maiden, Poona of 
“father” and her new home, and very obedient and 
jous to do her duty; and he himself, now drink 
<not in the way, made a good parent and guardian 
f han. 
ven carne the building of “Temperance Cottage,” 
aiair of great moment to John and Lily. When it 
«finished, and the garden laid out in front, do you 
k Buckingham Palace would have looked to them 
yretty? 1 think not; for this was all according to 
‘own taste and fitted to their wants, and what is 
"| to us, and what we love, we soon get to think 
tiful. To me, also, it looked very pretty. that 
m July morning, and many visits I paid to it during 
jong summer days. 7 














































































































































































yj ADVENTURE WITH MEXICAN HOGS. 


he peccary, Or Mexican hog, is made up of ill-tem- 
and bristles, and no amount of breeding, crossing 
wre would ever render him fit forfood. The boar 
no danger, counts no odds, and is always “‘spoil- 
’ for a fight. Numberless stories have been told of 
‘it fierceness—how they have “treed” a hunter and 
t him on his perch for days; at another time how 
+ have cut a hunter’s dogs all to pieces, their master 
ir having time to get out of the way of the fierce lit- 
‘eatures through the devotion of his favorite 
s. 
at not more than twenty inches high, or 
metimes twenty-four, and insignificant looking, these 
aries are really very dangerous beasts, from the 
mess and length of their tusks, and the rapidity 
h which they can cut up and down with them; and, 
they are rarely found alone, but in small “gangs” of 
ym three to fifteen, they generally have a wide berth 
en to them, both by men and dogs, when flight is 
sible. On the occasion I am about to speak of I 
shunting on Caney Creek, near to Dr. C.’s planta- 
in, Where at that time I was living, and was in the 
st, about haif a mile distant from the plantation 
xe, and about a mile from the nearest inhabited 
ilding. 
oe foot, armed with a single-barrelled rifle and 
hunting-knife, and looking about in some young 
itch cane in search of deer, some venison being 
nted for “the white folks’ table.” 
n stalking—“still-hunting” it is called there—the 
nter has to move as silently as possible; and to do 
isitis necessary to move very slowly, as well as to 










































him; he inquired her name, and | hands, my legs being so stiff that they were useless to 
that she was the daughter of an/| me at last, and it was some little time before I 
able to use them well enough to enable me to reach 


home. 

The man who had so luckily heard my shouts was 
the tax-collector; and certainly this was the first and 
only time when the presence of a tax-collector proved 
welcome to me. 


saw a girl more willing to assist her mother in house- 
hold matters than she was. 
dusted, or the vases filled with new flowers, or some 
one to answer the door bell, Jenchen was eager to do it 
all, so that her mother might be spared tue trouble. 
There was, however, one serious 
conduct. 
all circumstances. 
wrong to vary a little from her mother’s commands. 


and rang the door bell. 
bis shoulders, and behold, it was full of fresh fish. 


Jenchen’s mother. 


was 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE PIECE OF CHEESE. 
ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN. 
Jenchen was only eight years old, and yet I never 


If the piano was to be 


ault in Jenchen’s 
She was not obedient to her mother under 
She did not seem to think it was 


One bright spring morning an old fisherman came 
He took down his basket from 


“Will you buy some of my fish to-day ?” said he to 


“Beautiful fish they are, indeed,” she _ replied. 
“Where could you have got them so early in the day ?” 
“I got them, my good woman, in the little brook 
about a mile from your house; they are very fresh, 
and I would like to sell you some.” 
The. bargain was made; the fish were counted, and 
Fo old om after putting his basket on his shoulders, 
eparted. 
enchen went to her room and thought the matter 
allover. I will tell you some of her thoughts: 
“Now, why can’t I catch fish as well as that old 
man? The brook is only a mile away, and I am sure I 
can walk that distance as well as he. 1 know where 
my father keeps his fishing tackle, and I can go‘and 
get a hook and line, and nobody will know any thing 
about it. O, what a splendid thing it would be to catch 
a fish—just one fish; but I shall be hungry before I 
get back, so I must get something to eat.” 
Accordingly, Jenchen made herself ready to go fish- 
ing, though she did not tell her mother any thing of 
her purpose. She found the fishing tackle, and then 
went to the pantry to prepare alunch. She looked on 
the different shelves, and in many different dishes, to 
find something suitable, but she could not easily do it. 
At last she came across a piece of cheese, which one 
would surely think was of but little use. But it was 
not so with that piece of cheese. 
Jenchen’s father had a brother who lived in Switzer- 
land, and he had sent him a splendid Swiss cheese, 
for he knew that his brother was very fond of it. And 
that little piece that Jenchen saw in the dish was all 
that was left of the whole cheese. 
“What a splendid little lunch it will make!” said she 
to herself. “People, when they go out on business 
and don’t expect to get home until night, almost al- 










gan to fear lest her little daughter had met with some 
accident. She went all over the house, and in the ad- 
joining field, and then over to the school-house which 
stood by the roadside, but all in vain; Jenchen could 
not be found. : 

Two hours were spent in fruitless search for her. 
Dinner time came, and Jenchen’s father came home. 
Just as his wife was telling him the singular circum- 
stance about the piece of cheese in the yard, and about 
Jenchen’s absence, their little girl came slowly up to 
the door. 

A miller, who lived not a great way from where she 
tried her experiment of fishing, heard her cries, and 
rescued her from danger. 

Her new dress was torn into many fragments; her 
face was scratched by the briers growing round the wil- 
low roots; her bonnet was lost in the water; her comb 
had fallen out; and her hair was all tangled up. Be- 
sidés, one of her shoes was gone. A pitiable object 
was she, indeed, as she stood, crying as if her heart 
would break, in the presence of her parents. 

Jenchen was a frank girl, and frankness was one of 
the great beauties of her character. She plainly told her 
— all that had occurred, and begged their pardon 
‘or her disobedience. 

Her experience that day was a valuable lesson to 
her. For she seemed to learn, for the first time, that 
sin leads to misfortune, and that even disobedience, 
though connected with only a piece of cheese—such a 
little thing as that—is not only wrong in the sight of 
man, but God. 

Many a time after that, when Jenchen became larger, 
she saw cheese on the table, both at dinner and supper; 
but she seldom saw it without thinking of the good les- 
son that she once learned when she went fishing and 
disobeyed her mother.— Methodist. 
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DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We make a few short extracts from the many Testimonials we 
have received from time to time, unsolicited. 

The New York Eraminer, says: Every mother and house- 

keeper must often act as a family physician in the numerous ill 

ness and accidents that occur among children and servants. For 

many of these cases I have used Davis's Pain Killer, and consid- 

er it an indispensable article in the medicine box. In diarrhea, 

it has been used and effected cures. For cuts and bruises, it is 

invaluable. 


The Editor of the Christian Advocate, says: It is a real pleas- 
ure to us to speak favorably of this article, known almost univer- 
sally to be a good and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the 
body. Itis valuable not only for colds inthe winter, but for vari- 
ous summer complaints, and should be in every family. 


A. D. Milne, Editor of Messenger, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: 
There is no medicine at the present day I value so highly as Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. [have used it in my family for 
years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign remedy. I 
tested its qualities to-day on a severe burn, and found it all that 
could be desired. 

Mr. John Jackson, of the Calais Advertiser, writes: I know it 
to be all it is recommended, having used it in my family six or 
seven years. 

The Salem Observer, says: No article of medicine ever attained 
to such unbounded popularity and extensive diffusion. It has 
penetrated to every part, even the most remote, of the known 
world, bearing with it its healing influences more potent than 
those of the spices of ‘‘Araby the blessed." We are informed by 
our principal druggists, that they sell more of this article for ex- 
portation than of any or all others, and that the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 


The Cincinnati Nonpareil, Nov. 14, 1849, says: Some of our 
most prominent citizens and business men strongly recommend it 
to the public as an article of great merit and virtue, and that they 
never knew any medicine to become so deservedly popular in so 
short a time, 39—2m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted to cure Dys- 
entery, Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. Jt has done so for the 
past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who 
will try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and believe 
that we are doing the public good in endorsing it. Rr. Rev. Bisn- 
op SovuTuGats, and also Rev. JAMES PorTER, D. D., of N. Y., of 
the Methodist Book Concern, recommend it. Keep a bottle on 
hand—it costs but 25 cents, and may save a doctor's bill, and pos 
sibly, life itself. It is sure and safe. 36-—7w 


NEW BOOKS 
JUST ISSUED! 
ONE-ARMED HUGH, The Little Corn Merchant, or 
Ralph and fib. lémo. Ill. $1.50. By Mrs. A. 8. Mor- 
FAT, author of the Cedar Brook Stories. 
This is an excellent book, which cannot fail of being inter- 
esting and profitable to all who may peruse it. It should be 
in every family circle. 


GYPSY’S COUSIN JOY. By Mrs. E. Stuart PHEeLps. 
l6mo. Hl. $1,25. 

This is the second volume of the Gypsy Series which have 
become so popular. Those who have read “Gypsy Broynton" 
will want this, and those who have not will want both. Gyp- 
sy is a character, and her acquaintancgonce made, she will 
live in the affections. 


FREDDIE AND HIS PETS; ADDIE AND 
HER PETS. LIluminated covers. Square. 12c. 
Two beautiful toy books, which the little ones will much 
admire, 


PUZZLES FOR HOUSEHOLD PETS. Ilumi- 
nated cover. Square. 25c. 

This contains the ‘Metamorphosis Puzzle,” ‘‘Puzzle Gar- 
den,” the “Protean Puzzle,” the “Fountain Puzzle,” the 
“Scissors Entangled,” “Rebus,” &e. &c. 

These are very interesting Puzzles fer hildren, and will af- 
ford them a fund of amusement. 


SOCIABLES FOR OUR YOUNG FOLKS, Il- 
luminated cover. Square. 34c. 
This contains Backgammon, Dominoes, ‘‘Queen's Guards,” 
“Royal Garrison,” *Solitare,” &c. &c., with box of Dominoes, 
Dice, Checkers, with which all the games can be played. 


Also, a new edition of ‘‘FUN FOR WINTER EVE- 
NINGS,”’ 2c, which embraces “Checkers,” “Fox and 
Geese,’ * German Tactics,” ‘‘Morrice” and “Chinese 
Puzzle. 





In Press, to be soon Issued, 
NELLIE WARREN, OR THE LOST WATCH, Being Vol.2 
of the Lindendale Stories, by LAWRENCE LANCBWOOD, Esq. 
GUYPSY'S SOWING AND REAPING, being Vol. 3 of the 
Gypsy Series. 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. By Mrs. MaDELINE LESLIE. 


GILBERT STARR. By Grance GarLorD; being the first 
’ volame of the Rainford Series. 


Published by 
* GRAVES & YOUNG, 





I pasharp-look out, for game, owing to the. tangled | ways take some cheese with them; and I don’t see why 
ture of the woods, is not easily discovered; so that | cheese would not make as good a lunch for me as for 
y movement of the weeds, cane, or bushes, has to be | anybody else.” . 
I ickly noticed, as it may be caused by the game the| So she took the piece of cheese from the dish, wrap- 
nter is in search of. ped it up in a piece of paper, put it into her pocket, and 
‘ he snap of a dried twig under the nimble spring of | went out of the side door. She took the winding path, 
squirrel will often halt the hunter until he satisfies | leading through the wheat field and through several 
a mself what caused it. orchards, toward the brook of which the old fisherman 
{oving on in this silent fashion, I noticed the shak- | had spoken. 
- of some slender cane stems in my front,and looking| On her way toward the brook the chcese seemed to 
s sely, caught occasional glimpses of some small, dark | be very heavy in her pocket. All at once she remem- 
y ject. Thinking it might be a wild turkey, I paused| bered with more force than she had done before, that 
xiously until I could see enough of it to plant a bul- | her mother had told her not to take the cheese, for she 
a in what I judged to be its body, and then pulled the | wanted to save it until the next day, when it could be 
t gger. divided among them all, and eaten with the mince pie. 
on The echoes had hardly caught up the report of my | It is true that she remembered her mother’s command 
i fe to repeat them, or the smoke blown clear of my| when she took the cheese, but, nevertheless, she 
“4 es, before, in a dozen directions, the cane-stems were | thought it was her property, and that she had a right 
aking, and 1 heard the peculiar snapping noise that|to take it, But it was one thing to take the piece of 
A ly peccaries can make. cheese on the spur of the moment, and another thing 
iL Tknew it was no time to stand still; so I bolted off | to get clear of the unpleasant thoughts that came after- 
I th my empty gun towards the fence. By the snap-| wards. I said it was now heavy in her pocket. Yes, 
it ng of the cane stalks I soon knew that I was pur-| it was so heavy that she could hardly endure it. She 
ed; so dropping my gun at the foot of the first tree I} felt that it did not belong to her, and, in addition to 
its me to that I thought I could climb, I went up it lke | her dishonesty, she had disobeyed her mother. What 
aa wild cat. should she do? If she went back she would miss the 
rs My pursuers were round the root of the tree before I| fine opportunity to catch a fish, and if she went for- 
: pl gained a comfortable perch, where they held an in-| ward she might continue to have these unpleasant 
ed gnation meeting. My first thought was, well, I hope | thoughts. 
of ey'll soon get tired of staying down there; but as Unfortunately, for her, she chose the latter, and 
pur after hour slipped by, and still my jailers showed | therefore continued her way toward the brook. 
ed bsymptons of giving up their guard, I began to think | Finally she reached it, and walked along its bank 
he hat were the chances of a rescue. until she came to an old tree that leaned oat over the 
I knew that my absence at the dinner-table would | water. Almost half of its roots were bare, for the wa- 
1e use no uneasiness, as I was oftener in the forest at| ter had washed away the dirt from around them, and 
st. at hour than not. Surely, they’ll miss me at supper, | that was what made the tree lean over. ’ 
eg hought; but I could not make sure even of that, as| ‘“O, whata splendid place this is to fish! I can sit on 
mr any an evening was passed down at the lake, fishing, | one of the big roots of this old willow tree, and catch 
ch hd Las often as not, broiled my own fish supper my-| all the fish I want. Bat I must get clear of this heavy 
ny if, in my own particular wigwam, when I came home. | piece’of cheese, for I. can’t endure the thought of hav- 
wid Upon this I began to wish I had never missed a sin- | ing it in my pocket any longer.” 
ey ¢ meal in trying to provide food for others; then my| So she took it out, and went some distance along the 
lic sence would cause some uneasiness. My next thought} fence, until she found a good place where to lay it. 
er- as, how very hard my seat upon this bough is becom- | She then returned, and crept quietly out on the naked 
ae g; at first 1 was comfortable enough. It’s no use my | roots of the old willow tree. She got her line ready, 
as ying to make myself heard .at the plantation, I mut-| and put a worm on the hook which she had brought 
ss! ted; the wind’s dead against me, so I know they can’t | with her, and dropped it down into the swift stream. 
oot arme; but, any how, I’ll try; so here goes. It was not long betore a fish took hold of the bait, and 
el “House, house ahoy!” I roared at the top of my | Jenchen was so excited by it that she lost her hold 
all pice, and listened earnestly for a reply, but none came. | upon the roots of the tree, and came near falling into 
al What a fool that overseer Marsh is, was my next| the water. She would have fallen in if her clothes had 
fl ought; he knows I came out afoot, for I told him I | not caught. She tried to relieve herself and get on the 
m= r is just going to knock a deer over and come back | solid bank again, but this was impossible, for she was 
ty tin atonce. He ought to have sense enough to know | now 60 entangled in tke roots of the tree that she could 
® fat something has happened, and ought to come and | neither move one way nor the other. She might have 
the re about me. dropped down into the water, I suppose, but then she 
tly Thad heard that a Comanche war-whoop could be | would have been drowned, for the water was very swift 
nad tard farther than’any other kind of yell, on account of | and deep‘ just at that place. She did not know what 
hil- ’ long, quavering notes; so I determined to try one. | to do, and she trembled from fear like an aspen leaf. 
hat ‘How-how-poo-00-00-00-ah !” I yelledout; and again | In the midst of her fright, while she was twisting about 
ong mened. Still no response. “How-how-poo-00-00-00- | to see if some one would not come along the path and 
tter 1. Jain rang Out in the woods. help her, she saw a large raven flying over a field in the 
ndy “Hilloa came back from a long distance off. direction where she was. Suddenly it alighted on the 
ver Whoo-whoop,” I shouted in answer. fence at the very place where she had put her piece of 
not AS no response came, I felt satisfied that whoever it | cheese. 
he ‘was making his way towards me; sol waited pa-| The raven is a very curious bird, you know, and it 
utly, occasionally giving a solitary screech, just to | seemed to think that there was something in that piece 
in- we my unknown friend. of paper that it might use to its own advantage. By 
ver, Who 8 that trying to scare all the owls out of the | the aid of its claws and bill it pulled off the loose wrap- 
ued rest ” shouted a voice at some little distance. r, and saw the piece of cheese. The raven had really 
eci- Take care you aren’t scared yourself, my fine fel-| found a treasure. It did not belong to it any more 
8 pv,” I shouted. “I’m ‘treed’ by Mexican hogs, and | than it did to Jenchen, but as it had the opportunity to 
sly ‘y'll put you up one in about a second, ifyou let them | take it it would do so. So it deliberately fixed its 
and you. Go back to the plantation, get every dog you | claws into the piece of cheese, and flew away with it. 
me a find, and some people with guns or cane-knives, | The raven flew in the direction of the woods, and Jen- 
nk- nd come and use them up.” chen’s home was between where it started from and 
ow! “All right,” the voice replied. “I’ll soon be back to| the place where it was going. The raven was there- 
able Tt 80 sit still.” fore compelled to fly | near where she lived. 
get he latter advice was totally unnecessary. I had al- | Strange to say, when it reached her home it lost 
ady been kept “treed” for fully six hours, and it was | its hold upon the piece of cheese,and dropped it from 
ight . likely, now I was about to be that I | its claws yjght down in the yard near to the «oor. 
vere hould be so stupid as to come down amongst my vin-|_ 1 suppose it had not lain there: five minutes before 
em- “lve jailers, to be cut to pieces by: them at the | Jenchen’s mother saw it. She went out and examined 
heir Tee hour. it carefully, and saw the prints of a bird’s claws in it. 
leg Eanont three quarters of an hour’s time, although | Of course her mind was filled with wonder how that 
to iy inute seemed to be le: ed to a quarter of an | piece of cheese could have come there. 
else mi and each quarter to half a day, assistance arrived.| Jenchen was gone, and had been away some time, 
sh led the advance, with about a dozen curs, fol-| but that was nothing strange for her, for she was fond 
wme by some negroes, armed with cane-knives and! of roving through the fields. The cheese looked very 
| in ns, and between them all they kill | much like the piece which the mother left in the pan- 
her- rai to flight the herd of hogs. | try, and therefore she went there to look for it. The 
ing manage to get down “the tree by the aid of my piece which was in the dish was gone! She now be- 








POLAND'S 
Magic Bilious Powders. 


This preparation is the discovery of the Rev. J. W. PoLaxp, 
formerly the Pastor of the Baptist church in Goffstown, N. H., 
and a man dearly beloved by that denomination throughout 
New England He was obliged to leave the pulpit and study 
medicine to save his own life, and his MAGIC POWDERS are 
one of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times. It is 


The Great Liver and Bilious Remedy! 


which completely throws in the shade all other discoveries in 
medicine; and it affords him much gratification that they re- 
ceive the unanimous approbation of all who have tested them. 
The Magic Bilious Powders are a 


PositrvE Cure ror Lrver Comprarint! 
in its most aggravated form, and an immediate corrector of all 


BILIOUS DERANGEMENTS! 
Excellent for 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 

A SALLOW SEIN, DROWSINESS, DIZZINESS, HEART- 
BURN, PALPITATION, 

And a most wonderful 
Cure and Preventive of Fever and Ague! 
(We advise all who are troubled with this fearful malady 
to always keep the Powders on hand ready for immediate use.) 
Here are a few important hg i 
1st.—They are the Great Specific for all Bilious Affections. 


2p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Liver- 
Complaint. 


3p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Con- 
stipation. 


4ru.—The Powders are so thorough in their operation that 
one package will be all that the majority of those using them 
will require to effect a cure. 


5TH.—They are a mild and pleasant yet the most effectua 
cathartic known. 


6TH.—They are the cheapest and best medicine extant, as 
= can be sent by mail to any part of the globe for the price, 
cents. 


Circulars, containing certificates, information, &c., sent to 
any part of the world tree of charge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, or by mail on application te 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover treet, Bosto 
New England Agents. 34—l2te0e 





Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure! 





This GREAT REMEDY for all diseases of the 
STOMACH, 


is the discovery of the inventor of Coe’s valuabls Cough Bal- 
sam, while experimenting for his own health. It cured Cramp 
in the Stomach for him which had before yielded to nothing 
rut chloroform. 

The almost daily testimony from various parts of the coun- 
try encourage us to believe there is no disease caused by a 
disordered stomach it will not speedily cure. 


Physicians Endorse and Use it! 
Ministers give Testimony of its Efficacy ! 
And from all directions we receive tidings of cures performed 

DYSPEPSIA! 
It is sure to cure. 
HEARTBURN ! 
One dose will cure. 
SICK-HEADACHE ! 
It has cured in hundreds of cases. 
HEADACHE AND DIZZINESS! 
It stops in thirty minutes. 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH! 
It corrects at once. 
RISING OF THE FOOD! 
It stops immediately. 
DISTRESS AFTER EATING! 
One dose will remove. 
CHOLERA MORBUS! 
Readily yields to a few doses. 
BAD BREATH! 
Will be changed with half a bottle. 
IT IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
Its UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS is owing to the fact that 
It Cures by Assisting Nature 
TO RE-ASSERT HER SWAY IN THE SYSTEM 
Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
34—12etow NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 


B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


47—ly NEW YORE. 





ga I am sure that no one will use that popular article known 
as Cog’s CovuGuH BALSAM but once before they will be convinced 
that it excels all the remedies ever discovered for Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Soreness of - throat and lungs. Keep it in the house— 
it may save your lifé. 42—lw 





DR. BICOKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CUkE or no pay. Is _— 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 

tic, very pl it to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts lik? a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisty the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared-only by EDWARD 
JUTTON, Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
01 








“@—teow No. 24 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


8 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents, 
2—-tm * 
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COMPANION. ° 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OCounting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street. 








Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dolla 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 








TALL TREES. 

A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine gives an account 
of a visit which he paid to some big trees in Califor- 
nia, which reads like a new voyage of that most im- 
mortal of mariners, Sinbad the sailor, but which is as 
true as the dryest and dullest of scientific reports 
could be. 

Mammoth Tree Grove is 150 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco, in Calaveras County, and lies on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada. It was discovered in 1850. 
The number of big trees is about one hundred, and 
they are “‘of every age and size, intermingled with va- 
rious kinds of pines, yews, and deciduous shrubs, and 
all standing within an area of about fifty acres.” The 
two highest of these trees at the time of the discovery 
of the grove, have been destroyed, but one of them was 
327 feetin height, and with a girth of 78 feet without 
the bark. A much larger one than this is in ruins, and 
must have fallen long ago; but scientific calculations 
show that it must have been at least 435 feet high, or 
more than thirty feet higher than the cross which 
crowns the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. This 
was the stem, be it understood. This monster tree fell 
before fire, which raged in the grove years ago, as ap- 
pears from the state of the ruins, as well as from the 
condition of other trees. 

One of the trees was cut down some time ago. It re- 
quired the labor of five men for ‘‘twenty-five days to 
a.complish the task! It was hopeless to attempt to cut 
it down with axes, and it was therefore bored with au- 
gurs, and the intermediate spaces sawn through, and 
finally a wedge and battering ram were required to, ef- 
fect the fall of the severed trunk, which stood firmly 
perpendicular when completely cut through.” This 
splendid work of nature was cut down to make walk- 
ing sticks for curiosity hunters! One would think they 
might have been supplied from some of the branches, 
without so magnificent a tree being sacrificed to minis- 
ter to human yanity. The trunk of this tree was 
considerably above 300 feet in length, and the amount 
of timber in it is calculated at half a million cubic feet! 

The tree’s age, as appears from the annual rings, was 
three thousand years. It may have been in its first 
growth about the date of the siege of Troy, and it had 
attained to a respectable age before one of the trees of 
Lebanon had been felled to be employed in building the 
Temple of Solomon. It was venerable and time-worn 
long before the Ceesars were heard of and had attained 
to centuries of existence before even the first hovel of 
Rome was erected on or near the Palatine Hill. 

It is not known to what order these trees belong. 
Some place them in the cedar family, certainly an an- 
cient and a noble race, but others give them other clas- 
sifications, and their place is yet to be fixed. They 
are known to exist only in two small valleys,—Calave- 
ras and Mariposa,—about fifty miles apart. Where- 
ever planted, however, they grow rapidly. They are 
described as being singularly graceful and handsome, 
the younger ones, but the older ones are a little with- 
ered at the top,—bald, as we should say of men who 
had lived very long. The trunks are bare and branch- 
less for from 100 to 130 feet, and the boughs seem 
sinall in proportion to the central stem. 

These trees were discovered by a Mr. Dowd, in 1850. 
He was hunting, and having followed his game into 
Big Tree Valley, he was astonished by coming upon 
such a natural temple as never before had met the eye 
of civilized man. His feelings were, we may presume, 
not unlike those of the first educated person who saw 
the Falls of Niagara, only thatas the latter wonder grows 
upon the observer, it is likely that the discoverer of the 
great trees was the more struck of the two. When he 
returned to his companions and told them what he had 
seen, they supposed he was hoaxing them, and it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could prevail upon 
them to accompany him to the spot and see what he 
had seen. 

Americans call these trees Washingtonia gigantea, but 
Englishmen call them Wellingtonia gigantea. It is very 
impudent in Englishmen to change their name. If they 
stood in a country that belonged neither to America 
nor to England, Englishmen would have some sort of 
a right to name them, unless they had been discovered 
by an American, or some other person, who had named 
them at once. But they stand in California, which is 
not only a State of the American Union, but was first 
won by American valor and skill, and then paid for 
with American gold. If these facts do not give us the 
right to name the trees, from what can such right be 
deduced? What would they say if we were ¢0 insist 
upon naming something in British India, already 
named by them from Wellington, after Washington? 
They would say much about “Yankee impudence,”— 
and the impudence is now on on their side, and ought 
not'to be persisted in, seeing that it is injustice as well 
as impudence. 


A CURIOUS CLOCK. 


Many years ago there was a clock made by one Droz, 
a mechanic of Geneva, which was renowned for its in- 
genious construction. This clock wag so made as to be 
capable of performing the following movements: There 
was exhibited on it a negro,a shepherd and a dog. 
When the clock strack, the shepherd played six tunes 
on his flute, and the dog approached and fawned upon 
him. This clock was exhibited to the king of Spain, 
who was greatly delighted with it. 

“The gentleness of my dog,” said Droz, “is his least 
merit. If your majesty touch one of the apples which 
you see in the shepherd’s basket, you will admire the 
fidelity of this animal.” 








The king took an apple, and the dog flew at his hand 
and barked so loud that the king’s dog, which was in | 
thesame room during the exhibition, began to bark 
also; at which the on courtiers, not doubting ' 
that it was an affair of witchcraft, hastily left the room, 


crossing themselves as they went out, Having desired 
the minister of marine, who was the only one who dared 
to stay behind, to ask the negro what time it was, the 
minister asked but received no reply. Droz then ob- 
served that the negro had not yet learned Spanish; 
upon which the minister repeated the question in French 
and the black immediately answered him. 

At this new prodigy the firmness of the minister also 
forsook him, and he retreated precipitately, declaring 
that it must be the work of a supernatural being. It is 
probable that in the performance of these tricks Droz 
touched certain springs in the mechanism, although that 
is not mentioned in any of the accounts of the clock. 








VARIETY. 





THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


A mother's holy arms caressed 
A babe that laughed upon her breast. 


Then thus to Heaven she cried, in prayer: 
** Now even as his face is fair, 


“O Lord! keep thou his soul within 
As free from any spot of sin.” 


From Heaven the Lord an answer made, 
“Behold! I grant thee as thou hast prayed.” 


Within her door the darkness crept, 
And babe and mother sweetly slept. 


The belfry rang the midnight bell; 
The watchman answered, ‘All is well.” 


Awaking at the cradle side, 
The mother knew the babe had died. 


With grief to set a woman wild, 
She caught and clasped tne marble child, 


Uatil her heart against his own 
Was broken, beating on a stone! 


“O God!" she cried, in her despair, 
“Why hast Thou mocked a mother's prayer?” 


Then answered He, ‘‘As I have willed, 
Thy prayer, O woman! is fulfilled; 


“If on the earth thy child remain, 
His soul shall gather many a stain; 


“At thy behest, I reach my hgnd 
To litt him to the heavenly land!” 


The mother heard, and bowed her head, 
And laid her cheeagainst the dead, 


And cried, “*O God !—I dare not pray, 
‘hou answerest in so strange a way!" 


In shadow of a taper's light 
She sat and moaned the livelong night; 


But when the morning brought the sun, 
She prayed, “Thy will, O God, be done!” 
THEODORE TILTON. 
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TURKEYS CHARMED BY 
SNAKE. 


A very strange and novel occurrence took place on 
the Sinnemahoning, near Wistar, Penn., a short time 
since, and its truthfulness can be vouched for by Mr. R. 
W. McClelland and others in that vicinity, who were 
eye witnesses. The attention of a resident of that place 
(Mr. McClelland) was attracted to a yard in the rear of 
his house, where a large flock of turkeys were congre- 
gating, uttering wild and discordant cries, and fluttering 
in the greatest consternation. On approaching he ob- 
served a huge rattlesnake, coiled up in the act of 
charming a lordly gobbler from the flock, who was 
gliding swiftly in a circuit with eyes riveted on the 
glassy orbits of its captor, and gradually approaching 
its venomous jaws. Mr. McClelland quickly des- 
patched the bold intruder, and the turkey was set at 
liberty ; but, strange to record, with its eyes so singu- 
larly transfixed that it was unable to move ahead in a 
direct line, and as it retired from its vanquished foe, 
moved obliquely with a shambling gait. At dusk on 
the same day, a snake equally as large as the one de- 
stroyed came into the samc man’s dooryard, and began 
calling for its absent mate, rattling loudly. It was 
summarily disposed of, and when measured was asccr- 
tained to be four feet in length, with a tail studded with 
sixteen rattles.—Bradford (Pa.) Reporter. 


A RATTLE- 


4m 
AGENTLEMANLY ELEPHANT. 


The Paris correspondent of the Telegraph quotes this 
anecdote : 


The elephant is known to be endowed with an exqui- 
site sense of smell. The interior of his trunk is lined 
with an immense olfactory nerve, by which the animal 
is able to detect the faintest odors at a distance. The 
large elephant at the Jardin des Plantes was, as usual, 
occupied yesterday morning in taking up the pieces of 
bread and cakes offered to him by the publtc, when all 
of a sudden he drew in his trunk and continued to fol- 
low along the railings of his enclosure, with evident 
pleasure, a lady who was carrying in her hand a bou- 
quet of orange flowers. The lady, having remarked 
the movements of the elephant, held the bouquet within 
its reach, and the animal immediately seized the flow- 
ers, and after having inspired with great avidity the 
perfame for a few moments, again put forth his trunk 
and restored the bouquetto the lady. To the elephant 
the orange flower is the most delicious of all odors, and 
travellers state that in Japan those animals may fre- 
quently be seen burying their trunks in the foliage of 
these trees to enjoy the perfume. 

———__—_<~@.———————— 
WAR ADVENTURES OF A CHILD. 

The Charleston Courier has the following : 


When Sherman’s army stopped at Smithfield, N. C., 
about fifteen months since, there was found with it a 
little girl, five or sixyears of age, of bright countenance 
and pleasant ways, evidently well bred thus far, who, 
the soldiers said, followed them from South Carolina, 
Georgia or Tennessee. The corps to which the little 
girl seemed attached camped near the house of a lady 
who had a little girl of nearly the same age, and the 
two little ones became so fondly attached that the lady 
induced the soldiers to give the child to her, and she 
has been with her ever since. The child has dark eyes 
and is quite pretty. She had been so long with the 
army that she could give no intelligible account of her 
home. The lady who has possession of this little wan- 
derer is very much attached to her, and treats her in 
every way as her own daughter. 





WANTING FRIENDS. 


“I wish that I had some good friends to. help me on 
in life!” cried lazy Dennis, with a yawn. 

“Good friends; why, you have ten!” replied his mas- 
ter. 

“I’m sure I haven’t so many, and those I have are too 
poor to help me.” 

“Count your fingers, my boy,” said his master. 

Dennis looked down at his big, strong hands. 

“Count thumbs and all,” added the master. 

“T have—there are ten,” said the lad. 

“Then, never say you have not ten good friends, able 
to help you on in life. Try what those true friends can 
do, before 


= go grumbling and fretting because you 
do not get help from others.” 





A LITTLE girl who had received a paternal injunction 
to remember what the minister said, returned from the 
church delighted. “I remember something,” she said. 
“Ah, very glad of it,” replied the father; “what did he 


say?” “He said,” she ¢ ied, **A collection will now be 


taken up.’” 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
How. much there isin it! It teaches all of us, every 


one of us, to look to God as our parent—Our Father.” 


It prompts. us/to raise our thoughts and desires 
above the earth—** Who art,in Heaven.” 

It tells us we must reverence our Heavenly Father 
—‘Hallowed be Thy name.” 

It breathes a missionary spirit—‘Thy kingdom 
come.” : 

And a submissive, obedient spirit—“Thy will be 
done gn earth as it. is in, heaven.” 

And a dependent, trusting spirit—“Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 

And a forgiving spirit—Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

And a cautious spirit—“Deliver us from evil.” 

And, last of all, an adoring spirit—For Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 


+> 


A DOG ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
A correspondent of the Chicago Times, writing from 
Sparta, Ll., tells the following story of a dog: 


“Some time ago, a gentleman removed with his fam- 
ily from this country to California, across the plains, 
and was accompanied by a dog that had beengiven him 
by a neighbor shortly before he started. In due time 
the man reached the land of gold, and settled in one of 
the beautiful valleys of that country. The dog was not 
satisfied with his new home. He was homesick and 
lonely, and often longed, if we are permitted to read ca- 
nine thoughts, to return to the land of his puppyhood. 
One morning his master missed him, and never saw him 
again. Recently, however, he walked into his former 
master’s yard in this county, footsore and weary, having 
crossed the plains from California here. The hair was 
nearly all gone frum his hide, and his feet were worn 
and bleeding. This is a true, even if it is a dog tale.” 


THE SLOVEN AND THE DANDY. 


Between the sloven and the dandy there is generally 
a competition which shail be the more contemptible, 
the one in the total neglect of every thing which might 
make his appearance in public supportable; and the 
other in the cultivation of every superfluous ornament. 
The former offends by his negligence and dirt, the latter 
by bis airs and perfumery. Each entertains a proper 
comtempt for the other; and while both are right in their 
opinion, both are wrong in their practice. 








BC eae eee 

A LAUGHABLE mistake occurred in a Baltimore bar- 
ber’s shop. ‘Iwo gentlemen hung up their coats and 
sat down to be shaved at about the same time. One for 
whom the operation was completed first arose, and by 
mistake donned the other one’s coat, in the pocket of 
which was a wallet containing $2500. Off he walked, 
but a policeman soon overtook him. When the charge 
against him was explained he became greatly alarmed 
about the safety of his own coat, in the pocket of which 
was the sum of $5000. Explanations followed, coats 
were exchanged, and each found his money safe. 

6 SL 

A Boy once complained of his brother for taking half 
of the bed. “And why not?” said his mother; ‘the is 
entitled to half, is he not?” “Yes, ma,” said the boy; 
‘but how should you like to have him take all the soft 
for his half. He will have his half out of the middle, 
and I have to sleep on both sides of him.” 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Faded Rose Restored. 


Take a rose that is quite faded, and throw some sulphur on a 
chating dish of hot coals; then hold the rose over the fumes of 
the sulphur, and it will become quite white; in this state dip it 
into water, put it into a box, or drawer, for three or four hours, 
and when taken out it will be quite red again, 


How d’ye Like your Neighbor? 


The company must be seated in a circle round the room, with a 
clear space in the middle. The chairs are placed close together, 
and the number of chairs is one lesa than that of the players; for 
instance, it thirteen players, twelvé chairs. ‘The chairless per- 
son stands in the miadle of the room, and addressing one of the 
company, says, “Master Jones, how do you like your neighbor?” 
Jones may either auswer, “Very well indeed; or, singling out 
two of the company, he may say, “I prefer Master A. to Miss B.," 
or Miss A. to Mr. RK.” If, being of a contented disposition, he 
likes both his neighbors “very much indeed,” all the players must 
change places; “if, on the contrary, he prefers Master A, to Miss 
b., the two whom he names must change, the others sitting still; 
in either case it is the object of the person in the middle to get into 
one of the vacant chairs while the changing is going on; and if he 
can succeed in doing this, the person thas left seatless must stand 
in the middle, and ask the players how they like their neighbors; 
if not, the first player has to take up his position in the centre 
again, and the game goes on. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





Towns in Wales expressed enigmatically :— 
A woman's name, and a preposition. 
A hard kind of pebble. 
To study, and a road. 
A manufactory, and the shallow part of a river. 
Not old, and a harbor. 
A consonant, the Latin for king, and part of a pig. 
A fop, to spoil, and a verb. 
A bird, and a large body of winter. 
A useful animal, and a road over a river. 
A numeral, and a preposition. 


Iam even of eighteen letters. 
My 5, 11, 9, 7 is an animal mentioned in the Bible. 
My 4, 1, 3, 18 Solomon says is for every purpose. 
My 17, 16, 13, 13, 12 was in the days of Noah. 
My 8, 2, 6, 15 was a heathen god. 
My 14, 16, 10, 15, 12 was bought with Judas’ money. 
My whole are the words of Jesus. 


4. 


Madam Betty is feeble and wrinkled,’ 
For she's now growing terribly old; 

She is waeeges in rich ermine and velvet, 
And Pig she can't keep out the cold. 

Her thin, trembling fingers are gleaming 
With diamonds costly and rare, 

As she takes to my jirst for a solace 
When she thinks on the hopes of her heir. 


Her heir is no reckless marauder, 
Wh ches too oft on her pelf; 

He's a scheming and bit Aa aed 

Of all Mmterest save in himself; 


Seenag power 


Madam Betty is Jead, andherkindrea * 
Attend at her lawyer's request. 
To some an annuity's ; 


To all there's some le beq 
But the heir's grows blacker 
As the lawyer reads down the long roll, 


he finds she has left 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. Of books there 
By ee thee is no end. (O-f-m-a king~many 
*Rs 


are-eye 8-a circle, which has no end. 
shalt not steal. 


THE 
PERUVIAN SYRUP 


Is a@ Protected Solution of the 
PROTOXIDE OF IRoW 
A new discovery in medicine which 
STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE, 
by supplying the Blood Se principle, or life 


This is the secret of the wonderful success of this remedy in er 


Drsrspsra, Liver Compraint, Dropsy, Cuno 
Drarrzua@a, Borns, Nervous AFFECTIONg 
CuILLs anp Fevers, Humors, Loss. s 
oF CoNsTITUTIONAL ViGoR, Dis- 
EASES OF THE KIDNEYS AND 
BuiappER, FEemae 
ComPLarints, 


And all diseases originating in a 
BAD STATE OF THE BLOOp, 
Or accompanied by debitity, or a low state of the System, 
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Being free from Alcohol in any form, its energizing effecis 
not followed by corresponding reaction, but are Permanent 
fusing strength, vigor and new life into all parts of the a 
and building up an IRON CONSTITUTION. 


DYSPEPSIA AND DEBILITy, 
From the venerable Archdeacon Scott, D. D, 


or one nN 
five cents 
eany on 


BYOUNG RE 


Dunnam, Canada East, March 24, jggamtiis is the sto 


*e«** “Taman inveterate Dyspeptic of more than thee: 





From 8S. H. Kendall, M. D., Boston. 


I was for many years afflicted with Liver Complaint, of wh 
{ was cured by the usé of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


ee years’ standing. * * * * I have been so wonderfully ben an ha 
in the three short weeks during which I have used the Pe,quesian Campai 
Syrup, that I can searcely persuade myself of the reality, Peat make itam 
who have known me are astonished at the change. 1 am wi a ttl 
known, and can but recommend to others that which has dod ONC . 
mach for me.” stage, 4 tl 
4 Case of 27 Years’ Standing Cured! 
From Insley Jewett, No. 15 Avon Place, Boston, pst oo . 
MUTT ste 
.“I have suffered, and sometimes severely, fur 27 year, apm > mol 
dyspepsi ed taking the Peruvian Syrup, andi of true m 
immediate benefit trom it. In the course of three or fourw stage, 4 t] 
I was entirely relieved from my sufferings, and have enjoyed 
interrupted health ever since.” 
E SECRET 0) 
















































his is the neg 
orable positi 
° inestimable v 
From Francis Dana, M. D., Boston, ih Mlustratio 


I have been relieved of a Catarrhal Affection, consequent 
Bronchitis, by the use of the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and I 
recommend it where a tonic and alterative effect is desired, RAWING 
From Jeremiah Stone, M. D., of Provincetown, Ma 


I have used the PERUVIAN SYRUP in my practice foray, 
months, and it has fultilled my most sanguine expectations, | 
the beau ideal of a preparation of iron. 


hese cards a 
lent opport 
nirable One, 3 
ed into three 
pied with full 


From Roswell Kinney, M. D., Mannsville, N.Y, 


{ do not hesitate to say that the PERUVIAN Syrup 
claims to confidence equal if not superior to those of any ms 
cine that has ever come to my knowledge. 1 have used it 
great success for Dyspepsia and Epilepsy. 


From W. R. Chisholm, M. D., New Bedford, Ma 


The Peruvian Syrup combines valuable alterative and t 
properties, and is of remarkable efficacy in all anzxinic consi 
of the system, especially in chronic diseases characterized by 
bility or want of vitality. 4 
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One of the most distinguished jurists in New Englai 
writes to a friend as follows : 

“T have tried the PERUVIAN SYRUP, and the result fullys 
tains your prediction, It has made a NEW MAN of me; infus 
inte my system new vigor and energy; I am no longer tremaly 
and debilitated, as when you last saw me, but sironger, heart 
and with larger capacity for labor, mental and physical, tha 
any time during the last five years.” 


An eminent Divine of Boston says: 


“IT have been using the PERUVIAN SYRUP for some time) ao 
itgives me new vigor, buoyancy of spirits, elasticity of mu \ 7s 
c convenient 
A clergyman writes as follows : bank notes, 
“My voyage to Europe is indefinitely postponed. I have @istave, G6 
covered the ‘Fountain of Health’ on this side of the Athutl Be, ‘ 
Chree bottles of Peruvian Syrup have rescued me from the ia 
of the flend Dyspepsia.” A 


Thousands have been changed by the use of this remedy, 
weak, sickly, suffering creatures, to strong, healthy, and hap 
men and women; and invalids cannot r bly hesitate tog 
4a trial. 


Every boy is 
alarge and 
with a boy 
seriber, Pe 





A pamphlet of 32 pages, containing certificates of cures 
recommendations from some of the most eminent physici 
clergymen, and others, besides much other valuable and intert 
ing matter, will be sent FREE to any one sending us their) 
and residence. 


€2™ See that each bottle has PERUVIAN SYRUP blown 
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FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 
18 Tremont Street..............Bostom 
J. P. DINSMORE, 
36 Dey Street........New York. 
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AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS. For two | 
0 dollar 
: followi: 
in those 
SCitOFULA. 
All Medical men agree that IODINE is the best remedy 
Scrofulw and all kindred diseases ever discovered. The dict, SAILOR 1 
has been to obtain a pure solution of it. Mis book § 
Ss DOOK 1¢ 
DR. H. ANDERS’ IODINE WATER . Those r 
Is s Pure Solution of Iodine without s Sol “sp * 
4 Neh 
Containing a full grain to each ounce of water. ~ 
THE MOST POWERFUL VITALIZING AGENT AND™ ED vony, 
TORATIVE KNOWN. ei deat 
ft Aas cured and will cure SCROFULA in all its manifold OM... 1 
Ulcers, Cancers, Salt Rheum} “om gone 
ter, § 
and it has been used with astonishing success in cases of a" 
Rheumatism, Dy Consumption, Female @ 
plaints, "Hoare Leow: and Kidney Diseases, §. 
From J. W. HORNER, Esq., Parkersburg, West Virginia, 54 
18, 1865. " 


“Dr. H. AnpErs & Co.—Gentlemen—* * * * I had thi 


ranning wicera when I commenced taking your lodine 
am now reduced to one. * * * * I ind quite low, 
Serofula to try the med He can gow uttend to his , 
and is quite 
Our Cirenlar, which will be sent free to one 
contains frots Rev. Geo. of 
lyn, N. Y., Edward H. Parker, A. M., M.D., of New 
many others. Price $1 a bottle, or six for $5. 
DR. .H. ANDERS & CO., a 
' PHYSICIANS AND CHEM: 
428 BROADWAY, #* 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE & SON, 18 Tremont 8 
Boston, and by Druggists '. 
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PREMIUMS 


FOR 1866 


Remember to send the Postage Stamps. 


FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 
or one new subscriber, payment.one dollar and twen-| 
jive cents in advance, sent us by an old subscriber, we 
eany one of the books and premiums named below. 


| NOW OR NEVER, or the Adventures of Bobby Bright. By Oliver Optic. 


This is the history of a smart, courageous little tellow, much given to noble actions 
in the way of heiping others as well as himself, Illustrated. Postage, 16 
| cents. 


| DORA DARLING, or the Daughter of the Regiment. 


5 YOUNG RECRUIT. 

Mhis is the story of a boy who was a conscript in the Imperial Army of Napo- 
nf | encountered m: iny adventures and endured much suffering in the great | 
san Campaign. It is life like — full of interest — and abounds in incidents, 
rmake it a most attractive story for cither boys or girls. With Illustrations. 
isis onc of the most neatly printed and interesting books published this year. 
stage, 4 three cent stamps. 


| a man of one of her friends who was a disappointed heir. 
|16 cents. 


NTH AND WEALTH, or Jessie Dorr. By Mrs. Leslie. 

A leautiful story for girls, illustrating in an attractive manner, the relative 
of true moral worth, and the imposing attractions of wealth. 
stage, 4 three cent stamps. 


val- 
Illustrated. 


B SECRET OF SUCCESS. By Mrs. Leslie, 

This is the narrative of a boy’s stru; s and trials in his efforts to rise to an 
rable position in the world. It gives the seerct of his success, which will be 
nestimable value to any boy 


ih Ilustrations. Postage, 4 three cent stamps. 


who is so fortunate as to obtain and follow it. | 


This is a romantic story of the war, abounding in vivid descriptions of army, hos- 
pital, and Southern life, and showing how useful a young girl can make herself in 
scenes of danger and distress. Illustrated. Postage, ‘16 cents. 


I'LL TRY, or the Young Housekeeper. By Mrs. Leslie. 

The story of a lovely young girl, named Mira Blake, whose efforts in doing good 
and in gaining for herself an honorable independance, were instrumental in making 
Illustrated. Postage, 

no 


PLAY AND STUDY. By Mrs. Leslie. 
Designed to show how study can be made attractive. 

with the Salt Boy,” is fall of suggestion and humor. 

good label to the substance. Illustrated. 


The account of the “ Fight 
The motto of the book is a 
Postage, 16 cents. 


TRY AGAIN. By Oliver Optic. 
Describing the trials and triumphs of Harry West, an active, well-disposed lad, 
who made his way from the poor house to a partnership in a large and prosperous 
business. Illustrated. Postage, 16 cents. 


RAWING CARDS. Three packages of twelve cards each, | 


for One New Subscriber. 
hese cards afford any one wishing to learn drawing easily and pleasantly, an 
ellent opportunity to acquire a primary knowle The series is an 
le one, and is ised in the Boston Grammar The cards are di- 
linto three ¢ 
with full directions. 


Schools. 


Postage, 8 cents. 


Beautiful Album Pictures in Oil Colors. 
set of 12, togathor with aset of 12 very amusing Magic Pictures, for one New Subscriber. 
These pictures may be used for the Photograph Album, or for ornamenting the 
bor table, or as elewant rewards of merit the Sunday School. They are exe- 
el in the richest oil cole F cellence consists in the truthfulness and 
sh of their execution, which in some of them are h: “0 excelled by the pencils 
r best phages Postaze, 1 two cent stamp. 

3 follows ither ofwhich, together with the magic pictures will 
iven for one new sebeuilive: 
Ameri 
Vessels, 
Views in Boston Harbor, | 
Language of Flowers. 


flies of America, 
erican Autumn Leaves, 
wers of America, 
2 Commandments, 


“Wood Mosses, 
Roses, 

Sea Mosses, 
Humming Birds, 


an Singing Birds, 


A Porte Monnaie for One New Subscriber. © 
Aconvenient pocket companion, very pretty, and with quite a number of divisions 
bank notes, postal currency, postage stamps, &e. Its retail price is 62 cents. 


stage, 6 cents. 


A Pocket Knife for One New Subscriber. 
BEvery boy is eager to own a knife. This is one that sells : 
and small blade, is quite neatly made and will prove serviceable enough | 
1 boy’s incessant whittling to be worth a hearty effort to obtain one new 
Postage, 2 three cent stamps. 


uhe reader will remember that we give as stated, either | 


the foregoing Premiums for one new. subscriber, pay- | 
nt in advance, sent us by an old subscriber ; or any two, | 
ree, four, ov the whole of them for the same number of | 


w subscribers. 


FOR TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


for two new subscribers, sent us by old subscriber, with 
dollars and fifty cents in advance, we give either of | 
following premiums. These are much higher cost books | 
in those offered for one new subscriber. 


wae BOY, or Jack Somers in the Navy. By Oliver Optic. 


Those readers who know the author’s liv ely style, will find the old charm in 


Jack's Le sson in Discipline,” “ Man Overboard,, ‘* Up the River,” 
wht E xpedition.” Iilustrated. Postage, 16 cents. 


t YOUNG LIEUTENANT, By Oliver Optio. 
lmost every boy has read “ ‘The Soldier Boy.’ 
mative, but it is nevertheless complete in itself. 


wsurpassed by anything in juvenile reading and its sketches of army life and rebel | 


moon age as instructive as they are entertaining. Illustrated. 
ce 


This book is the sequel to that 


s | and are enclosed ina neat cover. 


retail for 75 cents, | 


| 
book for boys is one of the most pleas ing of the stories of the great rebel- 


Postige, | ' 


THE LIFE OF FRANKLIN. 

Finely printed and illustrated. To the boy or young man who does not own the 
| Life of Franklin, this edition should be a temptation to possess which he ought 
not to resist Postage, 16 cents. 


8 — twelve euch — pnt up in pastebo: ard covers, and accom- | 


| THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. 
| This edition contains seven illustrations of scenes in the boyhood and life of Mr. 
Webs und js a comprehensive and well told history of our greatest American 
Statesman. Postage, 20 cents. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. 
Valuable as a standard bapk for the library, and especially interesting from its 


romantic incidents in the great orator’s- boyhood. "Illustrated. Postage, 5 
+hree cent stamps. ead 


Six Campaign Sketches for Two New Subscribers. 


A series of six pictures, illustrating scenes connected with soldier life in the Potomac 
| Army. ‘They represent 


| The Baggage Train, 
The Cofiee Call, 
The pictures are finely drawn. 


1 
| 
| 
| 


Foraging, Our Jolly Cook. 

A Pastime, The Letter for Home. 
They are large in size, measuring 11 inches by 14, 
No more suggestiv e or attractive ornament, either for 
| the portfolio, or the parlor table can be found. They are also suitable for framing. We 
| offer no choicer premium than this. Postage, 2 three cent stamps. 


| 


| 


FOR THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For three new subscribers, sent us by an old subscriber, 
we offer either of the following premiums, 


| 


‘YES AND EARS. By Henry Ward Beecher. Postaak. 20 cents. 


| TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


| PostaaeE, 16 cents. 


| POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN G. SAXE, Posracr, 16 cents. 


| 


| ENOCH ARDEN. A beautiful Edition. By Alfred Tennyson. Postar, 16 cents. 
} 
| SELF HELP, By Samuel Smiles, Postace, 20 cents.” 


| COUNTRY LIVING AND COUNTRY THINKING. By Gail Hamilton, Posraas, 24 cents. 
| SPARE HOURS. By John Brown, Postacs, 24 cents. 


| THE STORY OF THE GREAT MARCH. By Maj. Nichols, Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Sherman. 

The events and incidents of Sherman’s great march through Georgia and the 
Carolinas are pictured by Maj. Nichols w ith great vividness. The book in intense- 
| ly exciting, for real adv entures are depicted by its author, which in magnitude and 
| interest far surpass the most thrilling romance. Postage, 24 cents. 


Silver Pencil with Pen Holder and Gold Pen, for Three New Subscribers. 
This is an extension case, very neat and convenient. Postage, 2 three cent 
| stamps. 


| 
| 
's 
| 
| 
| 


Its record of thrilling adventures | 


| A Pocket Knife for Three New Sabscribers. 


This knife has four blades, is nicely finished, and sells at retail for $1.75. Postage, 
2 three cent stamps. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION--SUPPLEMENI 
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I wond 
who will 

kind. 1 

have had 

of breaki 

dog, or ca 

squirrel. 
7 . > It is not 

To the Boys and Girls who take the Companion. colet me 
i sy-chee 

Have you obtained this year any new subscribers for it ? pr do 

. ser 

Do you remember what beautiful Gifts are offered to those who get the largest numbers of ne Soe 
Onur last 
t ? tch dog 

nameg up to July 1, 1866 ae 
= ‘ He was 
z ‘6 Silver Watches! net 
iJ h y 

6 Garden Croquet Games! ayes 
. Creeping § 

a 6 Beautiful Photograph Albums! ——~ 
only excite 
had no al 
The mome 
start off on 
‘ er than ev 
the opposite page. If locke 
‘ whine in s 
he insiste 
question 1 
° e.¢ i . 5 _ nless h 
ion, up to July 1, 1866, —this is the condition — will be presented with one of these gifts. The Watch os of 
It becan 
will be in beautiful cases, excellent time keepérs, and worth from twenty to twenty-five dollars each. The segecknowlec 
not cong 


of the popular Croquet Games will be proportionably valuable, and will each be accompanied by a book, givin — 
“ ? yes 


~ These are the Presents that will be given in addition to the premiums upo 


Hach of the eighteen boys and girls who obtain the largest numbers of new subscribers to the Comp 


the rules that govern the game. Th Albums will be of the best quality, elegantly bound — with clasps. ied. 0 


pppearanct 
: ° : ° e . ely as e 
Have you tried, and tried again, and yet failed to get a single subscriber? ".°. 
‘ ° ° ° ° - - : But on 
Don’t be discouraged. Try still again, and again. Those who are determined are those who win. It is thMtuphy,o 
byes with 
fickle and easily discouraged who fail in life. So keep up your courage, and “keep” something else—keep trying “Why, 
- : a. ; “BRad news, 
“O I'm 
Are you among those who have sent us one or more new names? pat belp 
“Who d 
If so, we rejoice with you in your success. But don’t cease your efforts. Remember that the presents an oo 
“Why y 
hing, and 
al tende 
° ° M : ; thing, I 
in which to work, before the presents will be given. bg at nigt 
D thinkin 
pili eae . ‘ ‘ is din 
[his is really a trial—and upon a grand scale, too ; for there are many competitors engaged in it. It har it n 
D be abu 
a trial to see who are the most efficient, energetic, and determined workers among the young readers of thitchen, s 
, ster), “I 
nd he to 
am wage 
— oe ° oe ~ es ° pad as as 
certain, if governed by right principles, make efficient, energetic, and successful men and women. tte.” 
Thad te 
So, if you have obtained new names for the paper, don’t give up effort yet. Show yourself a determinejoman to 
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not for those who are successful, but for those who are the most successful. And there are yet four month 


Companion; — and as the child makes the man, so those who exercise and develope those traits of character, 4 


worker — and work on until July, 1866,— and see what the result will be. 


Even if you do not secure a Present, you can select a premium for each subscriber, costly and beautili, 
. . No more 
enough to pay handsomely for all the time spent in the work. ght vigil 
ighbors, 
uble us 


Now who will get the Prizes? Will you be one of them? Harry w 


father 
OLMSTEAD & CO. hk: 


e Publishers, 151 Washington S#{* shag: 
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